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principals, community .education coordinators, conniunity* college^ 
personnel, governme nt'agency representatives, parks and recreation ^ 
personnel, and extension agents. (Author/LD) 
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PREFACE 



This bookljet is a result of two three -day Role 
Training and Peer ^interaction Academies which were 
held in 1978 and funded by a training grant from 
the U.S. Office of Education , Community Education 
Program- The format for both Academies was design- 
^ed to focus upon peer training, a method which has 
proven to be a useful teaching and information 
sharing approach . The session^ provided the 
opportunity for members of eleven identified role 
groups to work together with peers to examine 
in-depth: / 

a) the relationship between their specific 
role group and community educat^6n , and 

^ C / 

b) the ways in which they could stimulate 

« ^ their peers to impif^ove ^ole. performance 
and effectiveness. X j 

Material development phasfes ^-ere interwoven with 
i)oth structured arid unstruct^ured problem-solving 
activities . The follow-up act*ivities and publica- 
tions ^ the Role Guide Series were made possible 
from grants by the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation . 

Through a)sharing of information, all* partici- 
pants gained knowledge- -The information shared 
in -qhis booklet is intended for useVboth by 
experienced individuals arid those just entering 
the field . The booklet can help the \ experienced , 
individual to. become more aware of additional 
aspects of the role and of directions being taken v;^^ 
by 'others.. It can assist the novice in gaining an 
overview of the role as seen by those who have 
worked in this capacity. . The information also 
can be used as a means for guiding others in the 
community to gain a abetter understanding of^ the 
role and it^ relationship to commun:^y education. 
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AS CITIZENS, WE BELIEVE 

1 

We believe that all commuAity citizens have the 
right to receive the full benefits' of all 
available conununity resourcej|- 

We believe that our needs must be answered with 
'skills that are necessary to survive in a 
world that is changing constantly and all 
too often is hostile and unfeeling- 

We believe that all community citizens must have 
K-12 academic experience - 

We believe that competencies in: citizenship, 
environmental and health education, 
, employment preparation and training, 

social and cultural studies, and parenting 
must become standard and basic foundations 
of education for communities- 

We believe that members of all 'role^ groups myst 
share their skills and expertise through 
experience and materials with all members ^ 
of the community - 

We believe tjhat there must be no barriers between 
facil'ity mairagers and community .users . - 

we believe that all. public facilities must be 
fully and effectively utilized through 
partnership planning among government and 
ag^n?r^ep?e?entative.s and . community members. 

We believe that community members must become 
advocates of citizen involvement and 

• ' participation in order to further the 
enrichment of their lives. 



\ 
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We believe that all role groups must iisten ca;re~ 
fully to each other. 

We believe that stronger communities ^ill be 
developed only through community team 
building that includes all segments . of 
the community. 

We believe that the achievement of many pf bur ' 
goals can be facilitated through the 
community education process . 





r 

INTRODUCTION 



The booklet contains thoughts and , belief s 
which are summaries of group discussions ' and 
.pai::,ticipant interaction.,,sessions of the Citizen 
Role Group. It is hoped that the inf ormatioji 
will encourage othfers to become aware gf the 
tremendous opportunities available to citizens 
to work within their communities and to help 
create community partnerships which use ^ all 
available human and physical resources in a 
cooperative effort in addressing identified 
community problems and needs. The booklet 
also is intended as a tool to'.present this role^ 
group's perspective to other role groups and to 
serve as a discussion guide for interaction and 

training. . 

Although the booklet is' directed primarily ^ 
at citizen involvement in general, it does provide 
some ^uideline^ for citizens involved in the 
field of community education. The contributors 
believed that community pducation is one of^ 
the best processes for promoting active citizen 
ihvolveiment and for developi^ng strong . community 
partnerships among all role groups. The term 
"CQmmuni'ty Education", as used in the following 
sections is: i • " , - 
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a process- where local people, demo- 
cratically organize4 , provide 
leadership to "determine the needs 
of the community ; to identi^^he 
available resources to meet ^ts^se 
n,eeds; and to develop programs , 
services, and activities to utilize, 
all available resources to meet those 
needs . 



The philosophy of the Citizfen^ Role Group is 
based on th^ premise that more people can do more 
for themselves and their communities- The group- 
participants stress that a good community edoca-^ 
tion program is based on the premise of "Mind 
over Matter - If no one minds, it doe^s not matter 
They urge all community members, regardless of 
role, to "mind" and to care sincere^ly if they 
have a desire for .a better quality of life in a 
strong community. Community members are urged 
to speak- out in support of their beliefs and 
desire^and to realiz^:that in community affairs 
. it doeshot matter from whence the voice comes 
so long as^' it is positive and does not exclude 
others. Citizens, both as individuals and as 
a group, are encouraged to take an active role 
in buildi->ng strong communities from which all 
community members can profit and enjoy- 
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B^NEFITS/;PROBLEMS ' ' 

^Every community member is a ^citizen, t>ut 
not *dvery member actively participates in . 
community affairs. Frequently the ones who are 
involved are called .the "dpers" or "backbone," 
of the- cohimunity. Why particular individuals 
are active participants • in- community life is often 
a difficult question to answer because each has 
different values. 

The following is a listing of. some of . the 
potentiaU benefits to be derived by an active 
c: 

progr.am: 



)otentiaU benefits to be derived by an active _ 
ritizen -from involvement in a community education 



satisfaction from helping to improve the 
quality" of life in the community 

• friendships gained ae a result of 
meeting and becoming better acquainted.. 

\ >7ith more community^ members ^ 

>• development of understanding for the 
^ problems and needs 6"f others • 

• more security from theft and vandalism 
because more programs- are offered to' 

' ' satisfy the needs of ali . , 

better use of the tax dollar through 
ftiiler 'utilization of public facilities^ 

• more services available to more people 
less duplication of costly services - 

• lifelong learning opportunities 
available for all^ 
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• cominunity memberg working together 

to study and solve cominunity problems ) 

• increased availability at rehabili-. 
tation and joh retraii\i^g programs ^ 

• ''iryreased availability of space for 
.all types of programs arid meetings 

• establishment of a central focal point 
where, community,, members can gather- to 
discuss and solve needs and problems 

• development of a strong '^'fense of 
community ^and^^oneness 

In many organizational respects, the 
potential problems of comnkinity education are no 
different from ones^ which a^e encountered by. other 
community programs. Most or them can be solved 
through active involyjement of those concerned 
in a team effort. -Among the problems encountered 
may bek . . 



■^^m arriving at common terminology or' language . 

• creating , awareness of the, potential 
benefits to he, gained by all 

m understanding the concept and/or its 
implementation plan 

• establishing interagency cooperation 

• resolv^g "turf" problems 

• convincing all community members that* 
their input is needed and helpful 

planning for the community with the 
/ community ^ . 

• starting and maintain,ing interaction 
among all segments of the community^ 
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• publicizing the programs to be offered 

• securing commitment 'from those in 
authority / 

• securing competent on -going leadership 

• secuflng "seed money" to start the 
program ' ^ 

Regardless of the community, the opportunities 
for citizen involvement are -many and varied. ^ 
Thifough cooperation and teamwork with various rcple 
: groups .within a community, the citizen can attain 
V personal benefits while helping to build strong 

community partnerships to overcome problems' aad 
.to create a sense of comihunity for all. 
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THE ROLE OF CITIZENS ON COUNCILS /• 

Each citizen is a many-f acered .indi^dual ^ * 
posses^a'ng" knowledge, .experience, and skills 
gained' from* a wide^Variety of backgrounds*. In 
addition, each i's generally a -.member ^of several 
organizations and , groups^ irf a c^ommunity;" Reqpgniz- 
ing these facts, more ,rale^' grQup^ have been maJcihg 
ihore effort to, irtelude 4'nput from citizens in the 
various aspects an&c/ stages in planning prgces'ses • 
In the public sector, -citizen input has proven; 
to be especially valuable in developing programs 
to provide more , effective services ^vailable 
to more people. Although metfiods qf obtaining 
this input vary, according to the type "of informa-; 
tion sought, cil^izen councils are frequently 
the 'means f oi^ . securing input on a continuous,' 
on-going basis. 

The' membership of a citizen council should 
include'- the known leaders of the community as 
well as representatives from minorities, the 
religious field,, the business field, the political 
arena, the education population (administration , ^' 
faculty, and student) the retirees, citizens . 
without children or school-age children, the / 
va'rious neighborhoods which comprise the community, 
individuals needing the services, and members o!E 
other,^ community groups. The function of the 
council is to work for the good of the community; 
therefore> the input from all segments of the , • 
community is n^eeded for effective work to be 
accomplished. % . ' 

In addy.tion t5'' securing a representative 
membership on a citizenx council , it has proven 
wise to develop and adopv^ ^ by-laws for 

operation. The by-laws provid^' for each member 
of the council, .'as well as those in the community, 
an operational basis that is understood by all. 
The citizen ' council should be a forum which meets 
regularly. All meetings should be well publicized 



tio 'encourage ^^'^h attendance and Always should 
be open to ti^^ ^'^^eral public. All^ community V- 
groups 'should b^llnvited and encouraged to send 
representatives attend and participate in th-^ 
meeting." Jh^ m^^tLng format should 'encoura'ge 
'some sjocial int^^'^ction in* ord^r for'persons to 
become bettej: a^^Uainted and to learn -to respect . 
arid trust'' 

■ ■ :. ^ " . ■ . , 

Chatact ^T-isj^ on CounciJ.5 

Rega:r:ciia^.s' 9e whether citizens are referred 
to as con^um^^: ^^Vocates, the* voice of the people, 
the grass ^oO^s Pop'iiiation,* or other such class- 
ificationSf it ^^^st be remembered that all 
programs., Proje^^^s, and services in a community 
are for *dn^ J^ec^V^e of the commu^iity residents. 
Therefore/ tl^^ f^tizeri- voice must be heard and 
heeded if th^ cSf ?ired results of any program, 
project, ox: ^er^^ice ar^ to be* achieved most 

successfully' , . n . • n i 

It iB r^cof^ended- strongly^ that individuals ^ 

selected as CJou^^^il members havte. displayed certain 

characteristics their daily ai.ves . ^> CitlzenS 

generally participate effectively if they exhibit 

some of tt^e' following characteristics: : ^ * c 

Vocal advo^^cy resourcefulness ' , 

knowle'd^^, . dependability 

the ability to * cooperation 

organize / the ability to 
the ability to relate evaluate 

to otl^er^ . . 

Although one person usually does not possess 
all of these characteristics to a high degree, 
needed on^s caig.' ^nd will be developed with 
encouraqement, ^^tk, study, and training. Indeed,- 
it is ura^d tha^ the talents of council members 
be fully dev^lc>P^^ through training sessions which 
are discu^Se^J ^ later section of this, booklet. 



Responsibility of Citizens on Councils ' ■ 

Ahe re sponsibilita_es of citizens on'' councils, 
are not arduous, but they do require diligent 
effort and dependability • These respc^sibilities 
include : * • .J-/ - 

caring, being commiti^ed, and beqoiging 
knowledgeable about the c-ommuaity 

(•* becoming involved enthusiastically > 

with others in a common concern- 9r / 

• evaluating objectively .the current 
situation in order to support the f f/ 
pcpsitive elements and to advocate ^ ^ 
change wjhen and where necessary 

m promoting an equal, partnership bet^ween 
. . ""^^ citizens and all^community groups--' 
delivering human services / 

# promoting trust, openness, and/a 

^ willingness to share available resources 

• facilitating the understand^ing , 
organizing,- and using of existing 

> channels and resources to/distribute 
resources efficiently and to resolve 
' problems and .meet needs/effectively 

# keeping citizens informed about council 
activities 

# conveying the concerns of the council to 
other citizens and groups 

— ( ^ 

m creating a recognizable citizen leader- 
ship structure 

• participating^ in the selection, training, 
and development of the staff of all 
jointly- based projecjts and p'rograms. 
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.RELATIONSHIPS TO. OTHER ROLE GROUPS 



TDurl?!!^ the group'discussions and .participant ■ 
interaction at the >cademie^s several terms, kept' 
recurring. They were: communicatitDn f Constraints , 
parameters expectations,' feedback and involvement. 
It became^ evident to the participants -^h^t this 

^list- expressed many of the frustrations Qf a 
citizen ai>d that the43e terms needed to be undeq:- 
stood before an" effective relationshij) to the 
other rol6 g;roups could be established. It was 
agreed that 'it is the ^responsiblity of the* 
citizen to make the initial effort toward coping 
with these terms ajid the. frustrations, surrounding . 
them. it was. suggested -also that they must take 
the initiative to activate the members of ot^er 
role groups if the idea, th^t "it take^ a>l people 

^ helping all people' before a strong community will 
arise" is to be put into practice. It was point- 
ed out that when community members initiate the 
move to establish open ""communications with all- 
role groups, the constraints ^nd/or parameters of 
the other roles are learned and understood better . 

' With this knowledge, citizens ^re better able to 
^establish effective partnerships and to set 

realistic' expectations, to establish means of 
' feedba6k, and to learn 'ways to become involved 
activ^^ and helpfully.' 

Thev successful creation of ^ program that ^ 
effectively- serves the people of a community often 
depends on the type of process -which -establishes 
it, 'The process of creating effective partner- 
ships involves: • 

• becoming knowledgeable about the 
duties and responsibilities ^of the 
other role groups. 

•learning the administrative structure 
and patterns of authority. 
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s'eeking opportunities to promote 
and/or facili-^ate interact;ron among 
various community groups. . ' \ 

• having realistic, practical expectations 
. M while maintaining high ideals.^^^ • ^V, *- 

m establishing communications that insure 

that an answesr/f eedback is received ^ •/ 

within a 'reasonable '^m.ount of time. 

' _» > ' ' ' • * 

/*. # being willing ' to ' participate in meetings 
/ and to accept responsibilities' in areas 
where citizen involvement is necessary 
^ and helpful tP' the community. 

One term infrequently mentioned in the delib- 
erations, was the word, "money" arid/or "funding. " 
The participants aVoided the area of cost and 
concentrated their discussions around agencies*' 
willingness to fehare^ planning programs which 
involve the' citizens/users , cooperative use of 
facj/lities, and people's -willingness to help ^ 
.eacji other. Citizens do not deny that money 
is necessary for' problems to be solvfed and needs 
to be met.. However , ^ they believe that* through 
effective p^rtneriships and full cooperation among 
alJ->J?eie groups the needed resources for a program 
or project can be secured. - They advocate S:hat 
with better planning-, fuller cooperation, and 
more efficient use of facilities and resources, 
most communities will be able to provide needed 
services and to achieve a better quality of life 
for all citizens.. The following information is 
intended to stimulate awareness and to cause the 
tole of the citizen to become better defined. The * 
•^potential- relationship of citizens to each of the 
role groups represented at the 'Role Training 
Academics is examined. 



School Board Members 

A partnership should be established between 
the school boards and citizens in which the school 
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board recej^s needed inf ormati-bn about the . 
coiraj»d^|vi.ty and'^conununity members facilitate the 
impiemiiit^tioi^'of policies and mandates in ways 
'appropriate i^o a psCrticular community. «^ 

In ord^r for the partnership to ^be based oji; 
k firm foundation, botfi the school .board rrfembers 
and citizens must accept several responsribilit les^. 
School board members must; * /■ 



• establish* a .pdlicy which prdv^ldes for 

tl^e 'active participation of community - ^ 
members; ' ; *v <^ ^ 

^ • l^aiVitaiDf.fS^enient, cpp^en , two-wky - . 
avenues 'IJf^V^^fnmunication ; and * , 

• provide citizens with accurate, up-to- *; 
d|te information on current situations. 

Citizens must accept the responsibilities: 

• to learn the facts; - 

/• to map reasonable, practical courses 
ojf aqtion; Cx^^' 

• to- be^easonable and understanding;. / ' 
' • to be willing to compromise; 

• to be^ aware that what will help ^ . 

one segment of the commupity may ' . 

hinder another s&t^ftariV^ 

> m to.^^|;isten to the guidelines and^ . 
advi^ce of the -superintendent and^ ^ 

school board members. 

> " ■ *' • ' 

It is recommended that' citizens be involved 
in. the selection process of appointed' sghool board 
■^meiWD^rs and that they have input into the deter- 
mination ' of school board policies which are to 
be followed by all who deliver human services in 
the school facilities. Community members should 
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■ 

att'end as many, school boai:^ meetings' as possible. 
Theirv presence makes it possible for board members 
to cormnunicate th^ir positions", (deliberations , 
rationales , ayrid concerns to the community and for 
citizens to have accurate ■ information needed to 
.assesses current situation?., ^ 

It is not difficult for an^ndividual to be- 
come an effective member of the school board- 
citizens partnership. Community members' should 
/ remember that- although members of the school boarci^ 
are usually ditizens, their time is limited -and^ 
they "'can become out of touch -with changing needs 
in various segments of the' community . Thus, a 
citizen can aid school boardfi^embers by: 

• becoming Acquainted personally with 
as many board members asvpossible, 

• voliinteering to work on advisory^, 
councpils and/or task forces, ^^ \ 

m listening to board members and helping 
to find solutions , 

• keeping board members informed of 
community activities and concerns, 

• provi^^ing a variety of perceptions ,^ 
and perspective to matters being 
considered by ythe school board. 



\ m inviting board members to participate 
in community events in order to ^ecome 
more aware of the total community and 
the various segment^ which comprise 
it , and . . " , > 

• hay^inq boaisd members function on citizen 
coun<5ils where possible and appropriate. 

. • - ^ \ 

Superintendent 

In order to establish a good working rela- 
tionship with the superintendent, the citizen 



must fecognize tha^he ^^P^^i^J^^^^^J J^JSe^tate 
under mandates f rom tfae school board and . the state 
^eg!sla?ivJ body. • It/i-s only through Persuasxon 
ihit the super^tend^t can add i^o -^^^ff^, ,^ 
poLicies and guidelines to" meet more adequately ^ 
the needs of the community: Even when the , 
iSpeSntendent is aware of a need in -the communxty 
time is n,eeded for change to. occur. _ \ - , 

It is recommended that cxtxzens ,. either 
individually or through ^itiz'^n councxl aptxon, 
•become well acquainted with ^^e superintendent 
One method is to .Tceep the superintendent informed 
o? aTrSommunity programs and problems through • 
written communications and' personal ^^^.^.^J; ^^-^^f . 
she should be i-nvited to participate J^^J"^^^^^^ 
events whenever^ possible becluse, in addition to 
serving as chief administrator of the school _ 
system! one of hi^/her main dutie^s is enhancing 
public relations to increase ^ommunity support 

and f Lane ial assis^tance. Tl^ ""P^^^^fSfif hllr^ 
personal appearance at community events will h^l^ 
increase community members' ^rust as..)well as . 
provide him/her with' a. needed sense of support 




The Principal - . > ■ 

The principal- is responsible prima J il^|^pp|^ 
the day-to-day operation of the public schQ^%^^^j| 
th?ch must be'^accomplished according guide^S^,,, 
from the superintendent and the school board... 
in this capacity, the principal becomes^inyoly^|^^ 
Sth several groups of citizens - ^T^'^^ ■■ 
■oarents of ^udents, neighbisrs of the . £cho9,L.,-|7^ 
inclSding the business comm^kity, ^^^^^Jp^f^^^^ 
-school 'S advisory committee/council and .^mMunity 
me!::Sers who arelarticipants ^ 
programs and activities housed in the sch^^^ 
addition, the principal is ^^^J^-^^ ^^J^^^J^jf ^ 
supervisor of the community school coordipator. . 

^ ?here^re many examples/th^ou^hout. |he 
Country prying that a Pr*nc^pal/citizenJ partner 
ShiS has resulted in an oSt^l^dxng school and a 
ship nas resuiucu * naffrtership taetween the 

stronger community, ThixS.. Pa^^^^rsnip ^ ^ 
principal and citizens can be especially effective 
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becl^use the principal- operates . closer to the grass 
roots^f a coiTununit;^^ than do most other admini- 
stratcjrs and often he must rely on community 
support when necessary changes have to be made.. 
In turny' through his administrative position, 
the pi^^cipal can help achieve community goals 
in th^ most productive way. 

\ it is possible for citizens to work with the 

principal in several ways. The principa-1 generally 
has a need for voluyrt^e rs t o help within' the ^. 
schoolJ and concerned citizens should insure that 
this(^^^ed is met> whenever possible. By working ■ 
within the .school, citizens are able to understand 
better the problems and contraints under which 
the jg^il^ipal m,ust . operate and, thus, are able to 

,-aid lir^Wising' means to overcome those areas 
which affect rhe community as a whole. 

The citizens/principal partnership can 
function on a broader level. The principal should 

V'be invited <to attend or to be represented ^t 
S^citizen meetings. During the^e meetings, community 

^embers should be open ■ and should communicate their 
'common concerns and^ needs . They must recognize 
that although the%3rincipal must adhere tb defi- 
nite rules and reflations , within the limits of 
his authority, it is possible for him to offer 
guidance, acivice, Support, and some resources 
to help achieve identified goals and a stronger 
sensei of community. 



Sy.stQm-wide Community Education Coordinator 

Developing a working relationship with the 
system-wide community education coordinator is 
especially important to citizens because of the 
community involvement nature o^ tffi^s staff, 
position. A functioning partnership allows the 
coordinator: " " ^ . 

• to be available to and aware of all 
segments of the communit^^, 

• to establish and maintain open commun- 
ication with the total community. 



• to secure volunteer time and service; 

^ to ;be advised on needs, potentials, 
^ and resources within the total community; 
and 

to utilize citizen support ,and advocacy 
for needed/desired changes^and improve- 
ments . 



The oartnership usually benefits citizens^in terms 
of b?SadS? services; more readily accessible and 
more responsive programs; more ^^^^J^J^^^^^igs 
volunteer involvement; increased opportuni-ties 
to aSd?Jss particular problems and concerns; more 
Jeoresentative and responsive advisory boards and 
council^; and' stronger , healthier democratic 
relationships throughout the community- 

I-nSfviduals should remember wrten working with 
the syStem-wide coordinator that the coordinator s 
responsibilities extend to all segments of the 
co^Snig and that the P-biems and needs of one 

Tr^SreL-an^^ee^fora^rSre^^^ 

knowledge and experience of th^ system ^^^^ • 

in finding soluti6ns. 

The Buildina-T.evel Community Edu cation Coordinator 

• The building-level coordinator works between 
two se5Sen?s of I community, a particular school 
'and fhfcor^nunity members j^jf if y.ng with that 
ra:;e°a; afarereL^Srire^Sforf pS?icies and 

^JSb^SmS! 'Thus, the coordinator 

?in.s f --m^-f/SeloS a?ftriulf ^ lied . . , In 
rSrcesSfii'cSLunity, education progra. c t 
and the building-level coordinator . 
?ively to determine the programs and activities 
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which will 
the means tc 



est s6rve the* community as wellia5 



^ - gain ytfh^ needed support and paj^ici- 

patiori of. those who wili be involved in or 
affected by Ithem. 

There a>:e several ways to establish a mutually 
benef icial./6itizen/building-leve'l coordinator 
partnersh/pi. One way is for the. community^ memfcers - 
to volunteer to become participants in programs . 
and to use their talents and skills Jin aiding ..the 
operation of the totcLl project. Their partici- 
pation allows' them to become involved in program 
planning and the building-level ^coordinator to 

?ain the community input and support necessary 
or' the development and operation of successful 
programs • 

Another .means of establishing an effectiye * 
partnership- is for one person on the school ' s 
advisory council to stay in filose touch with the 
building-level coordinator. If the president of 
the council does not haye this responsibility, 
%^ a member should be appointed who is able and 
^^--vrblling to fill'this li'aision position, A ' 
' strong, working relationship between the building-, 
level coordinator and the council helps to insure 
the maintenance of an effective community educa-: 
tion program. The relationship also has proven . 
beneficial in situations- where the (Coordinator 
is aware of needs and possible solutions but 
does not have the power or influende to implement 
a ^lan of action. J \ 



Community College Personnel - 

Growth in the number community colleges 
has made another type of educational agency/ ' 
citizens partnership possible in many communities 
across the natawn . The development of a working 
relationship between community members -and com- 
munity college personnel can prove to be especially 
beneficial to the community because of the 
resources (people, facilities, and funds) which, 
a community college has at its disposal to 
utilize in a particular community. 



The community college ^ is generally ^ acces- 
sible institution because its rationale for . 
existence involves focusing on' a community in 
order to fulfill eaucational\ needs not^fulf riled 
or incompletely fulfilled by. other ^geniries. It 
often lhas cooperative* agreements with Other agen- 



^^^s in the community, -and its programs 
activitijes, are announced in a community's various 
dkla purees. , Many community colleges 'hold an 



"open house" at designatec^ times of the year to 
give community members an opportunit.^ to see the 
facilities, talk to istaff" and faculty, and inquire 

about programs.- ; , ■ -4. 

In order to develop a working relationship wit 
community crSlletre personnel", an individual must 
i/understand the nature, 'scope, and function of ifhe 
/ institution ^s prescribed by legislation and as 
developed by the community college's administra- 
tion; .Because of the community college's local 
focus and general accessibility, several avenues 
■ usually aire open for gaining thjfs knowledge: 

• contacting members of' th^ community 
college.' s board of trustees and the 
administration, 

• serving t)n advisory committees and 
counsels' to the extension, adult • 
education, -"and community services 

"""^ divisions of the. school, 

• joining task forces' conducting needs 
assessments, program planning, and 
evaluation surveys, and 

• participating i^' program offerings 
and recruitment of new participants - 

( The development of a strong community college 
citizens partnership benefits the total community. 
The community college receives increased local 
support - (including financ3(al supp'ort), help m 
determining program needs, increased numbers of 
program participants, and increased opportunities 
for interagency cooperation. Community members 
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receive more responsive, comprehensive programming, 
increased opportunities for individual participa- 
tion and self-improvement, and more 'responsiveness 
^ to ^the changing needs and desires of aril citizens. 



Government/Agenqy Representatives 

The government/agency representatives group 
^encompasses a wide s'^ectrum of people and abilities. 
Although they are discussed separately , Cooperative'^. 
Extension '.^nd f>ark and Recreatidfi^ personnel are 
inoluded in this role group. The group is. comprised 
*of the staff and personnel of the many decision- 
making, administrative, and • supportive services 
located or operating in a community. The nature of 
their position is to regulate and provide other 
services which aid the welfare; and functioning of * 
the community. 

Citizens should become acquainted with as 
many representatives of this role group as 
possible and try to gaiA an understanding of 
the problems and constraints to the performance 
.of each representative's job. Frequently, for 
individual reasons , these types of jobs are mis- 
understood by coxmnunity members, and government* 
and agency personnel meet with suspicion and 
antagonism. 

To *aid the establishment . of good working 
relationships, government and agency p,ersonnel' 
should seek to create an atmosphere of respect 
and trust between each role group. The develop- 
ment of a citizen/government, and agency partner- 
ship benefits the 'total community. By actively 
seeking citizen input and support, government 
and agency personnel are better able to provide 
higher quality sei^vices, gain support to obtain 
needed resources, design methods to ui^ilize 
existing resources more efficiently and effec- 
tively, increase the number of people served, 
encourage th'e coordination of efforts among' 
the various agencies, an:, determine ways to 
avoid duplicatipn of services. 
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Park and Recreation Personnel 

Recreation, is -a profession which deals with , 
an integral part of corrun^nity life. Cjtx3ens pan 
pro^*ide valuable support to ^ -^^^^^^^^^ J P^^^^^d 
and recreation personnel when they . J^^JJ^!^. 
in the, philosophf and organization of the ^f^J^H 
■tion agency. It is the responsibility of the parK 
aid rSrealion personnel tQ promote ^^'^^^"^^^^"J, 
uideJSndiag of the potential roles. and functions, 

°' '^ihe'fiSSen/park and recx^ation . partnership^^ 
is potentially onS of the strongest in a communr^y 
bScSusS ^f thS large -number, of -P-^^f ^ ^^^^^^ ' . 
who part'iclpate in and/or are. affected by the 
'.agency's programs'. Citizens ^^"^^^^V^^^fV^'^^ 
. functi-oi^ing of this partnership b^- helpiAJ^ 
keep park and recreation personnel abreast ot r 
community needs and resources and by gji^g r 
ad'^cateX of the park and recreation g^ency to 
the various other community groups andlthe 
cSLunity administration. They ^1=° ^¥ /^X" 
the concept by supporting programs ^nd Jby vol^n 
" teering'to assist in the planning, orgai^iza^n, 
. and implementation of recreation program^v-^ 

Cooperative Extension Agents 

Cooperative Extension is part of the Land 
r rant University System which is a cooperative 
e5?ort of ?hS u!s. Department of Agriculture, and 
Sta?e and local government. Extension agents 
are present in every county and in many "ties 
?n the nation, ahd they are trained to work with 
area resJdenS; to establish and operate programs 
aSd services needed by that Particular area 
Their mandate for operation entails that they oe 
capable and willing to do many ^-^f ^J^Ih^^J"^. 
are needed in a community. Because of their 
Skills in ^the area of community development, 
Jhey SfiSn can serve" as catalyst to help communi- 

■ ^L'liLngthfanr talents of the Cooperative- 

Extension ageafs"^ too often are overlooked by many 
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^ *%:\uni^y^n\einbers . Citizens, whether urban or 
j^Y^al residents/ should establish communication 
g^^es with pooper'ativ'e Extension agents. The 
^^^nts ai^e valuable community rti embers whose 
i^^ents and skills .are^; applicable to many areas 
w^lud-ing tralaing via workshops, establishing 
o ^grains and clubs, instructing various types of 
^. ^tses, and^ facilitating cooperative planning' 
other communxty agencies. 

"-^^j ^l Populajb ionaftj 

. The special / populations role group includes 

5^ physically disabled, mentally disabled, 
^^^Sory disabled (blind, visually impaired, speech 
^^^^ired, and hearing impaired) , learning disabled, 
in socially disabled (prison inmates, senile 
Individuals, disruptive youths, and other insti- 
^ ^it)r\alized individuals) , and the socially or 
^^^^tiirally deprived (minority groups and jmmi- 

^hts) • It should be stressed that members of* 
^.^^ ^ole group are members of the community 

n^edSv concerns, problems, and desires which 
to be served and solved just as those of any 
5^^J^er of the community ijieed to be served and 
^^Ved/ ^nd that sometimes the needs of this group 

^ more urgent than those of more advantaged 
^* ^ers of the 'community. It should be remembered 
j^^^ that the n\embers of the special populations 
Wh^^ group have skills, talents, and abilities 
^fj^^h "they can contribute to the betterment of 
^ total community. 

Most oitizens are aware of individuals . in . 
-coiTununity whp are inci^uded in the, special 
;i^^Ula"fc ion 'group. In fact, the presence of these 
^^ividuals often is taken for granted to the 
• ^nt that |:heir special needs and/or facilita- 
t^^rangements are forgotten. Because members 
< the* special populations group sometimes arfe 
Q ^3.uded in community life and S^me;times left 
j^^!^, concerned citizens will find this group 
difficult to identify than other groups. 
^ citizens -can play an important part in 

^^ting a commtinity environment that will encourage 
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members of the special populations group to become, 
active community members. By being vocal advocates 
(speaking and' writing) it is possible for citizen? 
to make the community-at- large become aware of and 
understand the needs and talents of this ^oup. • 
Citizens' are in a position to encourage other com- 
munity members' to 'view special populations as ac- 
tive, productive members of the community and to 
encourage individual members of the special pop- 
ulation group to join actively and to be apcepted 
in community life. As an advocate, an individual 
can help keep members of the special populations 
group from being isolated or from isolating 
themselves bedause of their impairment. It is 
the responsibility of the citizen to assis-t m 
securing the necessary means and special arrange- 
ments needed for their inclusion. "These necessary, 
means and arrangements include providing transpor- 
tation, adapting facilities, securing special 
equipment, interpreting to facilitate communica- 
tion, and providing involvement opportunities. 




TRAINING 



In order for citizens to serve as ef f ectivel\r^ 
as possible /in • partneiiS^ships with the ^ various role 
groups, they need to receive appropriate training - 

. The following acti^^ities should be considered^ > 
and/or included in the Currdculuih for any citizen ' 
participant training: 

• assessing needs \ 

• inventorying resources 

• developing plans and strategies 

• setting goals and priorities 
establishing communication channels 

• analyzing problems 

• enhancing participation in ^group 
interaction processes 

• 2;esearching for data and fact finding 

It is suggested th^t this training be in the. 
format of workshops led by qualified instructors 
and facilitators. Often there are members of the 
community who should be encouraged to be instruc- ^ 
tors and to share their knowledge and talent. 
Trained people also may be available through 
educational institutions , centers for community 
education, and many community agencies. 

Workshops should be held regularly in a 
central location. No more than 20--30 people 
should be involved in any one workshop skill- 
building session. It is recommended that the 
workshop include an opening session with a keynote 
address and charge given by someone respected by 
the participants. 
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It should be noted that while it is ii(iportant> 
to have .'training sessions for those just beginning 
vkrious involvement activities, it is equally 
important to update training hy ^ ^^^J^^^f 
specific areas such as communications, interagency 
cooperation, programming, etc. /raining should 
be an on-going and planned procedure with citizen 
council mSmbers being encouraged to participate 
on a regular continuing basis. 

THE FUTURE 

The contributors to this booklet believe 
that their efforts and energies and those of others 
across the nation can accomplish many thi.ngs. 
Citizens are optimistic but they are realistic 
and recognize the amount of effort needed to 
achieve their goals. The . following are ;someofl 
?Se goals which their efforts will be directed \ 
toward achieving: ■ ^ 

• Community educajbion processes which 
involve all c|p:erned- persons. 

V • Recognition and inclusion 6f citizens 
^ as important contributors m all 

community-concerned deliberations. 



Public facilities which are fully 
utilized by all segments of the 
community. 

• Opportunities for all citizens^ gain 
baSic .competency skills within their 
immediate, communities. 

• Awareness by all citizens that they 
have rights which will be honored. 

• Communities in which commuhity groups 
listen to each other and work together 
as a team to solve problems and fulfill 
needs. 
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• Availability of training for c/tizen 
• advocates to learn effective methods 

for evoking positive action. ; 

^ ; 

• Establishment of comm-unication lines and 
cooperative means to j be vwide^l^ used by 

^ all segments and role groups in the 

community. ,j , ' 

Efforts to;, achieve theseV and/other goals can 
be guided by the opening cre^d "Ks Citizens, We 
Believe" and- the premisQ; of /.jfiyiind Over Matter - ' , 
If no one minds/ it does not ^matter : " As citizens 
we urge all community It^^mbers, regardless of role, 
to, "mind" and to care\^incerely if they have a ) 
desire for^-^a better, quality of life in a strong 
community.' ^ /i^ 
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